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a backward people by fiat of the government, but must be attained, if at 
all, by persistent effort on the part of the group. 

In seeking to adjust this antagonism between theoretical democracy 
and actual conditions, one of three courses may be followed : we may 
maintain the Negro for the time being in a state of artificial equality, 
with the assumption that he will eventually attain complete social as- 
similation ; or we may modify our democratic principles so as to legalize 
a status based on racial characteristics; or, lastly, we may accept condi- 
tions as they are, maintain even-handed justice, and leave the result to 
competition and the survival of the fittest. Mr. Mecklin rejects the first 
two of these courses as wholly impracticable and declares that history 
proves the last to be the only one that has resulted in things worth while. 

The author writes entertainingly, but does not increase the usefulness 
of his book by flourishing a scientific verbiage and digressing at times 
into the field of general psychology. Certain omissions are rather sur- 
prising. It is hard to imagine anyone 's attempting an authoritative dis- 
cussion of race friction without consulting the files of the Crisis, the 
magazine edited by Mr. Du Bois, which is a storehouse of information 
on this particular topic. The author seems ignorant, too, of the im- 
mensely significant work of the Southern Sociological Congress, whose 
publications he might have consulted with profit before fixing his con- 
clusions with regard to racial relationships in the southern states. The 
book gives evidence of the use of a well-stocked library and of a certain 
amount of investigation by means of questionnaires, but it adds very little 
to what has already been said on the Negro problem. 

"William 0. Scroggs 

The Whig Parly in the South. By Arthur Charles Cole, Ph. D., in- 
structor in history, University of Illinois. (Washington: 
American Historical Association ; London -. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 392 p. $1.50) 
In this interesting and scholarly book, throwing as it does new light 
upon the political history of our nation, and that too in a field largely 
neglected, Mr. Cole has given an interesting narrative and a sane inter- 
pretation of the history of the Whig party in the South in its origins, its 
role as a constituent part of a national party, its compromises and con- 
servative attitude on the questions growing out of the movements for the 
extension of slaveholding territory, and in its final struggle to avert a dis- 
memberment of the Union. In its origins the southern Whig party is 
clearly shown to have been what historians consider it: an opposition 
party born in the hostile attitude of disappointed and ambitious pol- 
iticians, conservative and experienced leaders, particularists and nation- 
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alists of whatsoever variety toward the alleged executive usurpations of 
Andrew Jackson, as they manifested themselves in his proclamation, the 
force bill, the bank veto, the election of his successor to the presidency, 
and especially in the removal of the deposits from the United States 
Bank. After a brief flirtation followed by a timid courtship these in- 
congruous elements at the South were joined in the winter of 1832-33 
in a political marriage with equally heterogeneous political elements at 
the North. 

Strange as it may seem the offspring of this mongrel parent had de- 
veloped, by 1840, into a strong, united, and comparatively harmonious 
national party, able to wrest from the hitherto invincible opposition the 
control of the federal government in its legislative and executive 
branches. Mr. Cole shows how this development and these victories were 
made possible by the elimination of Calhoun from the original coalition. 
Failing to dominate his allies in 1836 Calhoun had returned to the Demo- 
cratic fold through the "Carolina Gap," as Van Buren's subtreasury 
scheme was called in parts of the South, and had carried with him a 
large number of the most uncompromising state rights men of the nulli- 
fication period. With the recruits received from the followers of Hugh 
L. White and William C. Rives, leaders of factions within the southern 
Democratic party, and without abandoning entirely the principles of the 
American system Clay was, by liberal concessions to the strict construc- 
tionists of the South and by magnanimous concessions regarding the 
nominal leadership of his party, thus able to create a national Whig 
party. 

The Whig victory of 1840 stood as a condemnation of executive usurpa- 
tion and alleged political corruption and seemed to guarantee a much- 
desired stability and political harmony. In reality it imposed upon the 
Whigs the necessity of marshalling and organizing their forces for united 
and harmonious action, a more difficult task than that of winning vic- 
tories. A desire for harmony and victory had prevented a declaration 
of principles in the presidential campaign of 1840, but success had made 
further silence upon national questions impossible for the Whigs. Ignor- 
ing the nominal claims of Tyler, who had become president upon the 
death of Harrison, Clay boldly placed himself at the head of the admin- 
istration party and again raised his voice in support of a protective tariff 
and a recharter of a national bank. The problem which confronted him 
was that of keeping intact political union between the plantation and fi- 
nancial interests of the South and the farming and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the North. In the former section there were many forces working 
in his behalf. There the social lines had been drawn tightly between the 
Democrats of the uplands and the small farming sections on the one hand 
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and the aristocratic Whigs of the cities and the cotton belt on the other ; 
the pernicious and time-serving efforts of the Democrats in the state legis- 
latures in supplying a stable currency and adequate internal improve- 
ments had provoked disgust ; besides, some thoughtful planters desired a 
home market for their products as security against the possibility of Eng- 
land 's getting her raw cotton from India and Africa; and the manufac- 
turing interests along the fall line of the southern rivers were not now 
averse to receiving protection. Despite the defection of Tyler and his 
small following the operation of these forces held the South to Clay's 
program and maintained the national and harmonious character of the 
Whig party when at the zenith of its power. 

But another and a more perplexing problem than either the tariff or 
the bank, that of the extension of slaveholding territory as it manifested 
itself in the movement for the annexation of Texas, was at hand to 
threaten the alliance between the northern and southern Whigs. "The 
Whig party of the South was prominently, though not exclusively, the 
party of the slaveholder, ' ' and for various reasons their brethren at the 
North opposed the acquisition of more slave territory. Nevertheless the 
danger was only temporary. Conservatism and love of the Union again 
asserted itself, and the Whigs of the South, reconciled somewhat by the 
election of Taylor to the presidency, were found in opposition to the sec- 
tional and secession movements as they manifested themselves to and 
through the period of the great compromise. The proposed "union of 
the South ' ' then made for the protection of her interests seemed to them 
impracticable and undesirable, and secession was an "abstraction" 
wholly without sanction in the federal Constitution. They sought pro- 
tection for the South and her peculiar institution only in a diversifica- 
tion of her industries and in a. closer alliance with all parts of the com- 
mon country; as a last and final resort a redress of grievances lay in 
revolution and not in "peaceable secession." Consequently southern 
Whigs were, as a rule, loyal to the compromise of 1850. 

Unfortunately no vital issues remained after 1850 to hold the southern 
Whigs to their former political affiliations and thus to preserve the na- 
tional and Union-loving character of the Whig party in the nation. The 
national bank question was dead and buried ; the several states had sup- 
plied the demands for internal improvements by the federal government ; 
and the question of the proper distribution of the proceeds from the sales 
of the public lands was rapidly becoming obsolete. That the allies might 
be held together as an opposition, if for no other purpose, southern 
Whigs promised support for a protective tariff in exchange for loyalty, 
on the part of the North, to the compromise ; but the legislation of 1846 
had temporarily removed the tariff from politics, and political expedi- 
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ency made it unwise for northern Whigs to support the fugitive slave 
law. Consequently the Whig party of 1851, in the South at least, was 
"as dead as a mackerel" and should have been buried. Mr. Cole finds 
it necessary, however, to deal other death blows after that date. His in- 
teresting and instructive account of the subsequent political events down 
to 1860, those in which Whig influences rather than the Whig party mani- 
fested themselves in behalf of Union and conservatism, is all that keeps 
the remains of the "dead" Whig party in the South from becoming of- 
fensive. 

The sources on which the author has relied are, for the most part, the 
daily newspapers and the manuscript collections in the Library of Con- 
gress. An extensive and valuable bibliography is published at the end 
of the chapters, but one of the most interesting and instructive features 
of the whole book, especially to scholars and researchers, is its maps of 
the votes of the southern states in the presidential elections of 1836-1852 
inclusive. Like the others of the prize essays of the American Historical 
Association, this volume is well printed and has an ample index. It is 
probably the best contribution to the political history of the South that 
has yet been made. 

Chas. H. Ambler 

The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the El Paso District. By Anne 
E. Hughes. [University of California Publications in History, 
vol. i, no. 3.] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1914. 
295-392 p. $.75) 
The above study deals with certain problems afforded by the contact 
of the Spaniards with the Indians on the Rio Grande frontier, during the 
quarter century following 1659. It is based on transcripts of documents 
from the Mexican archives, supplemented by some from the Bancroft and 
Bandelier collections, the Library of Congress, and the church records of 
Juarez. A few old chronicles, the indispensable Bancroft, and one com- 
panion study constitute the secondary sources, and they are used but 
sparingly. The first few pages afford a brief but clear account of the 
Spanish advance northward in the sixteenth century to New Mexico and 
Nueva Vizcaya. The second chapter sketches the beginnings of settle- 
ment in the El Paso district, between 1659 and 1680, showing that com- 
munity life was thoroughly established there before the latter date. The 
next six chapters, comprising some four-fifths of the work, deal with the 
problems afforded by the refugees driven from Santa Pe by the revolt of 
the Pueblo Indians in 1680. These problems included the founding and 
organization of new communities, the quelling of other Indian revolts, 
the unavailing efforts to abandon the region, and the quarrel with Nueva 
Vizcaya over its jurisdiction. In conclusion the author shows that these 



